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THREEPENCE 


AND NOW—TOC Н POST WAR! 


SERVICE REMAINS.—The war in Europe and in Asia is won. The Armies of Occupation 
are taking up their stations—for how many years of ашу? At home Demobilisation is going to be 
a long and difficult process. Millions of men and women cannot yet exchange uniform for ' civvies.’ 
In other words, the Service of Toc H to the three fighting Services is still urgently called for and 
must be maintained. We are confident that many of the friends who have so long stood by this 
work will help to maintain it for a while longer. 

PEACE-MAKING.—Peace has to be made, and, as we already sce, it is as difficult and dan- 
gerous a task as making war; it is likely to take a good deal longer. In this peace-making world, 
so confusing to the plain man and woman, Toc Н has its part to play. Born in the first World War, 
Toc H was tried out—and not found wanting—by thousands of men and women for twenty years 
of peace before World War No. 3. For Toc H is a way of thinking and living, and the Clubs and 
Canteens of Тос Н in all theatres of war during the last six years are a natural outcome of that way. 
They are only one of the jobs Toc H has done; they are not Toc H itself. 


WHAT IS OUR AIM?—Toc Н is a peace-maker. Its true job is, and always has been, making 
peace—in other words, bringing people to know cach other and, in company with each other, to 
seek and do God's will. Its method is as simple as possible. Friendship is the aim —and men can't 
be friends if they don't meet. The local Branch of Toc H (there were 1,500 of them for men and 
some hundreds for women, in every Continent, before the war) brings people together regularly. 
It does not regard differences of race, class, income, education, political opinion or Christian con- 
viction as obstacles; it enjoys them and uses them as a rich variety of contributions to the common 
stock of the Toc H ‘family.’ This mixture can only be kept sweet by a strong foundation of faith, 
by much give-and-take and a lively sense of humour. But the effort is well worth making. It 
nations would make it, in the same spirit, would another world war be conceivable? 


WHAT IS OUR WORK?—Toc Н brings people together by Service. lt builds up little teams 
of friends—but a team has no meaning unless it plays a game. The game of Toc H is playing “ the 
good neighbour," or, in more formal words, voluntary social service to the community in any 
direction where opportunity opens a way. The directions already have been legion—from Scouting 
to serving on the Town Council, from digging an invalid's garden on a Saturday afternoon to years 
of service in a Leper colony. 

Let us be outspoken about the motive underlying Friendship and Service in Toc H. This is 
not spare-time amusement or mere * philanthropy.’ It is based much deeper, on the Christian con- 
viction that this is the kind of way in which God mcans men and women to live and work together. 


WHAT NEXT?—With its younger members away on active service and their elders at home 
busy with war work, Toc H has been hard put to it to keep its Branch life going, but in most cases 
has succeeded. Now the young members are coming back, bringing with them a great reinforce- 
ment of new men and women who have met Toc H for the first time in our Services Clubs, in 
“ Circles ” on board ship or in the desert, or in Prisoner of War camps. Their eagerness to join the 
‘family ' and begin work with it is beyond doubt. And their work will be to help to build, in what- 
ever way they can, that better world for all. of which so much has been said, so little yet done. 


BUILDERS ALL.—There is also, we hope and believe, another big reinforcement to the life 
and work of Toc H coming from among those who have steadily and gencrously backed its war 
work, not only with their money but with their minds and hearts. We need the same help and 
understanding now for new jobs—the tasks of peace, no less urgent than those of war. Р 

"When the war broke out Тос Н decided to stake all it had on War Service, to ‘ go broke’ if 
need be, in the doing of a job which challenged it. Now that peace is breaking out Toc H faces old 
tasks and great new opportunities with the same determination and with most inadequate means. 
Members are giving what they can, often more than they can, and they are sure that many others 


will stand by them as Toc H Builders. 
If anyone who reads this page would like to know more, literature and particulars of the 


“Toc H Builders” scheme, already well established, will gladly be supplied by the Builders’ Secre- 
tary, Toc H Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 
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CONCERNING BRANCH AND GROUP STATUS 


N April, 1939, there was a motion on the. 


agenda paper of the Central Council 
bearing the title " Simplification of Тос H 
Machinery." As a result, the Central Execu- 
uve was asked by the Council " to prepare 
a report on the changes of organisation 
necessary in order to abolish the distinction 
between Group and Branch status and to 
publish it in the Jounwar at least four months 
before the next Council meeting, with their 
opinion of its desirability.” 

The Central Exccutive entrusted the task 
of investigating the whole subject and pre- 
paring a report to a ' Status Sub-committee,’ 
consisting of the Central Guard of the Lamp 
and the Central Elections Committee, acting 
jointly. In the months that followed this 
' Status ' committee held discussions, issued a 
questionnaire to Area Executives and con- 
sulted a good many members. They dis- 
covered a considerable variety of opinion on 
the subject among the membership. Their 
orders were to report to the Central Execu- 
tive in October, and so, in order to prepare 
their final report, a notice was sent out in 
August which said that, “ despite the difh- 
culties of holidays, the Sub-committee must 
meet again on September 4th.” 

On September 3, as the history books will 
henceforth remind us, there occurred an 
event even more important than Summer 
holidays. Among countless other fixtures, 
it postponed the report on Branch and Group 
status from 1939 to 1945. The 1945 Central 
Executive charged the Central Guard of the 
Lamp (the Central Elections Committee 
having in the meantime ceased to function) 
to take up the matter again and to report. 
This was done, and the report was accepted 
by the Executive, who wished their conclu- 
sions to be put before the membership in 


good time for discussion and, let us hope, de- 
cision by the Central Council in April, 1946. 
They agreed that an article on the subject 
should appear in the October JounNar. This 
is the article. 


The Distinction is Made 


Before we come to the present proposals 
with regard to Branch and Group status, let 
us remind ourselves of the distinction be- 
tween them and how it came about. 

I. The earliest units of Toc H were not 
clearly defined. Wherever "two or three 
were gathered together," there was the 
Family, and the early records call each such 
gathering a ‘ branch.’ In the first printed list 
(First Annual Report, 1921), there are 73 such 
* Branches, some with two, or even three, 
Secretaries. There are also 20 ‘ Overseas 
Correspondents,’ not only in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India and South Africa, but in Hol- 
land, France and Japan: these were mostly 
' pivotal men’ with no organisation to pivot 
round them. 

2. The framers of the Royal Charter in 
1922, looking to an orderly future, made a 
distinction between a fully-fledged * Branch ’ 
and a nestling stage which they called a 
‘Group.’ This is how they defined them in 
the legal language of the Charter (Article 
XD: 

"(a) A Regular Branch of the Association con- 

sists of members of the Association who meet 

together regularly for the purpose of further- 
ing the objects of the Association, and who 
have been formally recognised by resolution of 


the Central Executive Committee as a Regular 
Branch. 

(b) A Group of the Association consists of 
members who meet or propose to meet regular- 
ly for the purpose of furthering the objects of 
the Association, and with a view to being 
recoguised iu due course as a Regular Branch, 
and who have beeu recognised by order of the 
Administrator as a Group.” 
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Though the "purpose" of Branch and 
Group is the same in the definition (as we 
all know it is in fact), note that the Branch 
consists of members who ''mect together 
regularly, " while the Group so far only has 
to ' meet or propose to meet.” In other 
words the Branch is established and in full 
sail, the Group only getting under way. 
Other consequences follow upon Article XI 
and the Bye-laws. A Branch can only be 
forcibly wound up by the Central Council; 
a Group can be cancelled by the Administra- 
tor, ‘ with the concurrence of the Adminis- 
trative Padre.” A Branch, as everyone 
knows, has large powers of elt government 
under its own Executive Committee; a 
Group cannot even elect its own member: 
by itself, and so on. 

3. The Royal Charter was granted on 
December 14, 1922. On the following day 
the first Birthday Festival was held, and the 
Patron lit the Lamps of the first 41 Branches. 
These had been chosen out of the units on 
the list at the time. The remaining 32 units 
automatically became Groups, most of which 
made good in the years that followed and 
were promoted to be Branches. 


The Branch is the Unit 


It is quite clear, therefore, that the inten- 
tion of the Charter, that is of the pioneers 
and organisers of Toc H at that vital stage 
in its history, was to make the “ Regular 
Branch ” the core of the movement. In fact 
a member, as we know, has a special loyalty 
to his own Branch; he feels a pride in its 
traditions and a personal responsibility for 
its well-being. He is often like the soldier 
who believes his regiment to be the best in 
the Army. His judgment may be at fault, 
but at least his heart is in the right place. 

The Group, in the original conception, 
was plainly to be a less formal collection of 
members trying Toc H out and hoping to 
qualify for their proper place in the Family 
as a Branch. lt was tacitly assumed that this 
probationary stage would not need to last 
long. 

In course of time, however, the distinction 
between Branch and Group became a good 


deal blurred. The stage has indeed long 
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since been reached when the outside observer 
can detect no essential difference, and when 
many a member can point to some Group 
that is bigger and better, more alive and 
more effective, perhaps even older, than some 
neighbouring Branch. 

With the disappearance of the more ob- 
vious distinctions between Branch and 
Group the need was still felt for preliminary 
training, a probationary period. And so a 
pre-Group stage was evolved іп many 
places, for which some members in the 
United States first coined the пате of 
“grope.” They even spelt it with a capital 
' G,' and it ran the risk of being popularly 
(though not officially) recognised as a third 
type of Toc H unit. By the time someone 
had suggested tha а symbol of its own, 
neither Lamp nor |. hlight, should be de- 
vised for it, the ‘gr. ©’ was surely due to 

c ‘debunked ' as a troublesome heresy. For 
it was usurping precisely the function which 
the Charter expected the Group to perform. 

One curious further point. While the 
original intention had been that the Group 
should be a temporary stage and the Branch 
the permanent unit, the ‘ Limitation of 
Branch status" (introduced long after the 
Charter but well within the powers bestowed 
by it on the Central Executive) challenged 
the Branch at least every three years to 
prove that it was worthy to continue, where- 
as the Group, at any rate in theory, could go 
on indefinitely without any check as a unit 
of Toc H. In practice watchful District 
Teams and Area Guards (both post-Charter 
creations) have tried to be fair to both 
Branches and Groups. But the fact remains 
that the situation, judged by the intentions 
of those who planned the growth of our 
movement in the Charter, has grown some- 
what topsy-turvy. 

Simplification 

Already, as we have seen, the Central 
Council of 1939 was discussing the “ Simpli- 
fication of Toc H Machinery" and had seen 
that the first step necded might well be “ то 
abolish the distinction between Group and 
Branch status." Without further ado let us 
set down the main lines of the proposals 


which the Central Executive of 1945 intend to 
submit for the judgment of the Central 
Council of 1946 und the steps they are now 
taking to consult the membership. They 
are these : 


1. The unit of Toc Н members is a “* Branch.” 

2. A ''group "' is the name applied to a tem- 
porary and trial body prior to its recognition as 
3 unit of Toc H. | 

3. Any number of men who decide to meet 
and who in the judgment of a District Team or 
other appropriate authority are sincerely desiro1s 
of furthering the objects of Toc H may be instant- 
ly approved as a group on the written authority 
of one member deputed by the Area Executive. 

4. If in the judgment of the District Team or 
other appropriate authority the experiment fails, 
the approval of the рї up may be instantly with- 


drawn at any (ime on the Same authority. In 
any event, the experiment should be regarded as 
having failed if within a maximum of twelve 
months from th if approval the group is 
not ht and ready for recognition as a Branch. In 
this case the тте forsake the experiment 
and dissolve until sucli time as a fresh start can 


be made. Norn ver, a new group may 
well be expected to show within a few months that 
а majority of i members have within their 
grasp a! least an understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of Toc Н and the abilitv to start applving 
those principles in the working life of a unit. 

5. The recognition of a group as a Branch is 
а natural proce The onus rests not on the 
group taking the initiative. but on the District 
Team and Area Executive. Recognition is based 
on promise rather than performance, on the spirit 
of the groip rather than actual accomplishments. 
It is given for a term of one, two or normally 
three years, during which the Branch may decide 
without shame to ask for its recognition to be 
cancelled, or on expiry of which the Branch 
ceases, unless recognition is again given for a 
term. The status of a Branch is not a matter of 
achievement, hard to acquire but easy to main- 
tain. Any group may pass naturally into the 
state of being a unit of Toc H and then the con- 
dition of progress is that the members find it 
progressively more difficult to maintain tlie stan- 
dard. Every step they take is oue up and that 
one never the last. 

6. With regard to existing groups, Area Execa- 
tives will consider the state of health of each one 
with a view to recognition as a Branch. No re- 
port in the nature of an application need be given 
by the group. А decision will be made in con- 
sultation with those having personal knowledge 
of it. Only where meetings are irregular and the 
furthering of the objects of Toc H is not exem- 
plified by the attributes of witness, growth and 
life, should a decision be made to withhold 
Branch recognition. It should not be withheld 
because there is no guarantee of performance. 

7. There is nothing in this which conflicts 
with the terms of the Royal Charter: rather is 
it in accord with the original intention. 

8. In order that there may be adequate time 
for interpretation of the principle and for con- 


sideration of existing groaps under the circum- 
stances resulting from war conditions, the fol- 
lowing time-table is approved : 

October, 1945: Ап article in the JOURNAL, 
stressing the positive facts and indicating a 
different but not a new mental regard for the 
name and nature of groups and Branches. 

April, 1946: Consideration by the Central 
Council with reference both to principle and 
to procedure. If approved, a further explana- 
tion in tlie JOURNAL, revision of any relevant 
memoranda and literature, and immediate 
application to all newly-formed gronps. 

By December 31st, 1946: All groups approved 
as sich before the end of 1945 to have been 
considered for recognition as Branches. 


Please note that throughout this document , 


the word “ group ” never starts with a capital 
letter, whereas a Branch always does. This 
in itself marks the distinction of status and, 
in the opinion of the Central Guard of the 
Lamp, the printed list of units, when it is 
possible to resume its publication in the An- 
nual Report or the Journat, should contain 
the names of Branches only. The ‘ group’ 
stage should be too short-lived to claim a 
record in permanence in print. 

Paragraph 8 makes it abundantly clear that 
there is no intention of springing the pro- 
posals unawares on the Council or the mem- 
bership as a whole. Many of us have been 
thinking in this direction for a good many 
years past, and now all members are invited 
to share in these ideas. It is hoped that the 
opinions of office-bearers, Area Executives 
and staff, overseas as well as at home, will be 
expressed as soon as they receive this issue of 
the JounNar and in time to be reported to the 
Central Council in April, 1946. 

One more point of considerable interest— 
and, some will feel, with a direct bearing 
on our discussion. The Central Council of 
Toc H (Women's Section) decided at their 
annual meeting earlier this year to abolish 
the status of the Group as a unit of their side 
0] our movement. In their case the step did 
not originate in proposals from their Central 
Executive at home but in action already 
taken by the Women's Section in South 
Africa. Some Toc H members may shake 
their heads over the business; others will con- 
gratulate the women for giving us a lead! 

The Women's Section have for some time 
also greatly simplified the giving of their 
Lamp to units. 
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Lamp and Rushlight 


The Lamp of Maintenance and the Rush- 
light, symbols respectively of a Branch and 
a Group, have counted for much in the 
story of Toc H—so much that the first in- 
stinct of many a member when he thinks of 
any change in Branch and Group status will 
Бе to ask “ What about our Lamp or our 
Rushlight?” The symbol of light is a glori- 
ous thing, beautiful and life-giving, and it is 
good that the Lamp or Rushlight which con- 
vey it should be treated with ceremony and 
respect in Toc H. At the same time we 
need to preserve a due sense of proportion— 
it is not the metal Jamp but the spirit it is 
meant to betoken which matters. Possibly 
it is worth recalling that the first published 
reaction of a member to the idea of the Cere- 
mony of Light (mooted in No. 1 of this 
Journat in June, 1922) was an article headed 
" Lampolatry "; he was afraid of an ex- 
aggerated reverence towards the Lamp, such 
as has since sometimes been witnessed. The 
history of religious and human societies fur- 
nishes plenty of instances of symbols Бе- 
coming more important in men's minds than 
the neglected truths for which they stand. 
May Toc H never add one morc instance of 
this kind! 

There is no suggestion whatever in the pro- 
posals "to abolish the distinction between 
Group and Branch status ” that the symbols 
of Toc H should also be abolished. At the 
same time it is worth noting that the symbols 
themselves have had not a little to do with 
the confusion which has arisen as to the true 
function of Branch and Group. In 1922 the 
Lamp was adopted as the symbol of Toc H 
and the first Lamps were bestowed on the 
selected Branches and lit with public cere- 
mony. Before very long some members got 
into the habit of talking of promotion to 
Branch status as “ winning a Lamp "—as 
though it were something to be competed for 
like a sports challenge cup. And, human 
nature being what it is, no one need be sur- 
prised if some Branches, having “won” 
their Lamp in this way, tended to sit back a 
little after the effort, like an athlete wearing 
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the laurels of a successful struggle. 

Of set purpose our symbol is called the 
Lamp of Maintenance, and maintaining year 
after year the standard of fellowship and 
work which the grant of a Lamp at a parti- 
cular moment marked as being the stuff of 
which Branches are made, is hard going. 
Small wonder then that many a fine Branch 
has had subsequent ‘bad patches" and 
failed in its highest hopes. Small wonder 
also, when you come to think of it, that many 
a Group, striving towards the great moment 
when it shall receive its Lamp, may show 
more life and spirit than some old Branch 
that has a photograph of that great moment 
in its history, years ago, hanging over its 
mantlepiece. The possession of a Lamp, if 
it is regarded as a trophy of past achievement 
rather than а reminder of present responsi- 
bility, will be a hindrance instead of a help. 

From the first the apprentice membership, 
the little Groups that were learning Toc H, 
desired to share with the Branches the privi- 
lege of remembering the Elder Brethren and 
dedicating themselves in the Ceremony of 
Light. Not being entitled to a Lamp, they 
used makeshifts like candleends at their 
mectings. At last, in 1925, the Rushlight 
was introduced to satisfy their natural desire 
and to clothe it in more scemly fashion. The 
Rushlight, as the Јосвмаг article which in- 
troduced it was careful to point out, is alto- 
gether a humbler symbol, the old English 
cottager’s houschold dip, compared with the 
Lamp with its tradition of early Christian 
divine worship. And it was to be sent by 
post to the Group, instead of being bestowed 
with ceremony at a great Festival. Before 
long, however, some Groups devised сеге- 
monial occasions for receiving the Rushlight, 
and, having received it, were not disinclined 
to ‘sit back’ a bit, the trophy won. In quite 
a number of cases they were content year 
after year not to make the further effort 
which would have entitled them to Branch 
status: were they not recognised already in 
the list as a unit of Toc Н? In some cases 
again, there was a further reason for staying 


as they were—a Lamp cost more money than 
they thought they could themselves raise 
or find anyone to give. Perhaps they could 
not unfairly be compared to the sergeant who 
refuses a commission on two grounds—more 
responsibility and more expense. 


What is proposed 


These are hard sayings, not applicable to 
the best of our units, but who shall deny that 
they express tendencies in our history? The 
use of symbols Aas helped to confuse the dis- 
tinctive outlines of the Branch and of the 
Group, when it was intended only to make 
them more clear. What can be done to 
"simplify " this too? Here are the proposals 
submitted by the Central Guard of the Lamp 
to the Central. Executive. and accepted bv 
them. They await the views of the member- 


ship and the decisions of the Central Council : 

The Rushligh!: It is proposed to retain the 
Rushlight as the symbol of a group. When the 
speedier recognition of Branches is recognised as 
Normal practice, a number of Rushlights will be- 
come available Rather than a variety of impro- 
vised symbols and locallv-devised ceremonies, it 
is considered desirable to have one standard sym- 
bol and a simple use of it that marks the unity of 
the family. i 
_As soon as a new group is approved, a Rush- 
light will be sent to it or handed over informally 
by an Area or District Officer. The Group will 
pay the normal fee of five shillings for the use of 
the Rushlight diring its term as a group and 
until it receives a Lamp. (Mobile units, such as 
Services Circles, may hold Rushlights, if desired). 

The Lamp of Maintenance: As soon as possible 
after recognition, a Branch will receive a Lamp, 
which will be presented and lit for it for the first 
time at a national or Area festival or other gather- 
ing of members. 
_ From February, 1939, the donation asked for 
in respect of each Lamp, complete with casket 
and extinguisher, but with no casket-plates, was 
five guineas (instead of ten guineas as ргеуіо 28- 
ly). When manufactire again becomes possible, 
the amount may have to be increased slightly. 
A new Branch will be told that a donation for a 
new Lamp will be welcome*, but in any case they 
will either receive a new Lamp or take over one 
relinquished by another Branch. To cover the 
cost of insurance, repairs and other expenses, 
new Branches (and from January, 1947, old 
Branches already in possession of Lamps) will be 
asked to pay an annual fee of ten shillings for as 
long as they hold a Lamp. 

A Lamp has alwavs been the property of Toc Н 
as a whole and not of a Branch. It is bestowed 
on a Branch only for so long as the Branch con- 


tinues to uphold the ideals of which each Lamp 
is a symbol. It is desired that no Lamp should 
be tied to one particular neighbourhood һу reason 
of апу specific memoria! dedication, the members 
of a Branch being free to commemorate especi- 
ally any of the Elder Brethren they wish. 


About Dedications 


The last sentence contains no new princi- 
ple. Already before the war we had discon- 
tinued the practice of attaching names per- 
manently to Lamps, by means of engraved 
' memorial placques’ on the oak case. For 
with the progress of years difficulties accu- 
mulated round this form of dedication, to 
many people so attractive in itself. In some 
places where the new Branch had no obvious 
Elder Brethren to commemorate, or felt they 
could not subscribe the cost of the Lamp 
among themselves, they searched for a donor 
and accepted a dedication which might have 
no personal significance to the members 
whatever. In other cases Lamps were given 
bv friends of Toc H and it was found ex- 
tremely difficult to * place ’ them locally be- 
cause the name attached to them meant no- 
thing there. In others again the early dedica- 
tion had lost for younger members the mean- 
ing it may have had for the first generation 
of the Branch: the young member would 
have liked to commemorate someone he 
knew but the change could not be made. And 
when a Branch failed and was closed down, 
the Lamp was returned to the safe keeping 
of the Guard and remained in ‘ cold storage,’ 
perhaps with no prospect of the Branch re- 
viving to claim it. New Branches, having 
their own dedications, were not ready to 
accept such ‘ second-hand’ Lamps, nor were 
their donors always willing that they should 
go elsewhere. At one period there were 
about seventy Lamps thus immobilised in 
the stores of Headquarters. This represented 
not only a large sum of money lying idle (for 
Lamps at that time cost ten guineas each) 
but a denial of the whole idea that Lamps 
should be regularly lighted and the remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the Elder Brethren 
upheld as something perpetually fruitful in 


* Note that sach a donation--whethez from а new Branch or any individual donor—would be to the 
general funds for Lamps and Rushlights. It would help Toc H to provide symbols ; it would not 
“buy ’ a particular Lamp. The full cost of a Lamp is now likely to be six guineas. 
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the lives of their successors. It is a habit 
greatly to be commended that someone 
should be mentioned by name when ‘ Light’ 
is taken, but a name on a bronze placque 
does not always evoke a living memory. 

A symbol, if its first intention has become 
dimmed by time and use, may become a 
stumbling-block instead of a help. This has 


not happened with the Lamp of Mainten- 
ance. [t is the familiar sign by which our 
movement is known, and every time the Cerc- 
mony of Light is held it forges a link in a 
‘world chain’ of fellowship. But let us not 
forget that the Lamp, in a special sense, is 
the insignia of a ‘ Regular Branch,’ that is of 
the unit of Toc H. B.B. 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


BrxNETr.—Missing, presumed killed, on 
April 30, 1941, Norman Ouiver BENNETT, 
Sergt. Pilot, R.A.F., a member of Bexley 
Heath Branch, formerly of Karachi. Elected 
1937." 

BraAcksvRN.—Accidentally killed in Italy 
on July 11, LesLie Тномаѕ Вълсквокм, Pte., 
R.A.M.C., a member of Klagenfurt, (Aus- 
tria) Circle, Elected 30.3.'43. 

Borviss.—Missing, presumed killed in ac- 
поп, R. J. Borpiss, a member of Saltash 
Branch. Elected 26.1.'40.* 

BovLE.—On active service in M.E.F., REG. 
A. Bovrg, Liceut., 2nd N.Z.E.F. Elected 
13.6.'43.* 

BraitHwaltE.—In September, General Sir 
WALTER BRAITHWAITE, a member of the for- 
mer Schools Advisory Committee. 

Brown.—On August 9, suddenly, Ernest 
Brown, a member of Morecambe Branch. 
Elected 14.4.'27. 

Burcess.—On September 15, Canon Е. 
Burcess, Padre of Brigg Branch since its 
foundation. Elected 27.6.1. 

CuanLEs.—On August 26, ANDREW PATON 
CHARLES, aged 79, General Secretary of the 
Cavendish Association until its incorporation 
in Toc Н in 1921. 

Силккк.—Оп August 23, suddenly at sea 
between Australia and England, CHARLES 
CLARKE, a general member of New South 
Wales Area, formerly of London. Elected 
July, 1922. 

Hamitton.—On july 19, Frank ALEX 
Нлмилтом, aged 42, a member and some-time 


Secretary of Kingston (Jamaica) Branch. 
Elected 7.12.34. 

Hanps.—Missing, presumed killed, on 
July 13, 1944, Jack Hanos, Sergt. Pilot, 
R.A.F., a member of Wolverton Branch, 
formerly of Tunbridge Wells. Elected 
10.12.'31.* 

Hupsox.—In September, Frank DovcLas 
Byron Hupson, Assistant Secretary of Totnes 
Branch. Elected 7.4.45. 

Jones.—Died as a prisoner of war in Thai- 
land between June and September, 1943. J. 
Trevor Jones, Sergi... R.A.O.C., a member 
of Builth Wells Branch. Elected, 1938.” 

Maruuix.—In September, Georce Матн- 
LIX, a member of Crayford Branch. Elected 
15.6.33. 

Motyneux.—On_ active service іп May, 
1940, T. Сілоре S. Morvwrux, a former 
member of Red Lion Square Group. Elected 
2015-31." 

RosiwsoN.—On August 26, Ernest А. 
Ковіхѕох, a founder member of Harborne 
Branch, formerly of Birmingham. Elected 
April, 1922. 

Sims.—Died of wounds in enemy hands in 
September, 1944, Henry }онм Sims, Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, a member of the Western 
Area Branch, formerly of Hilmorton.* 

SrrProe.—On August 1, JoHN STEPTOE, а 
founder member of Newbury Branch, for 
merly of Hungerford. Elected 12.5.°31. 

TraHairn.—In June, W. A. 'TmaHarR, a 
founder member of Saltash Branch. Elected 
18.2.'38. 


Those marked * above are additions to the War Roll. The following, already reported, were 


omitted from the list in last month's JOURNAL. 


FRED ANKERS, А. (Market Drayton). 1944. 
MERVYN BONHAM-CARTER, A. (Ilminster). March 
4. 
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Jons Conny, R.N.V.R. (Services). 1944. 
DouctLas KENNETH HamRDIsTY, C.D. (General). 
1944. 


LIGHTS ON TOC H: VI. Concerning the Jobmaster 


Here follows the last of six papers by Hersert Leccate, Administrative Padre, which 
have previously been circulated in typed form to a few. Two were printed in these pages 


in July, two in August and one last month. 


HESE notes are written for those who 

are responsible for the beginnings of a 
new Group. Members of Toc H believe in 
men and are interested in them. The jobs a 
Unit does ought to express this human in- 
terest. Before the war some Units were de- 
generating into groups of fussy, rather smug 
men doing jobs because Toc Н men are 
expected to do jobs. In the early days of a 
Unit there is always a danger that the whole 
of its manpower will be used in such jobs as 
stewarding mectings, organising collections 
and the like. These have their value, but the 
jobs which ought to have first claim are those 
that spring out of a felt human need and 
which involve human relationships. 

I think it is à pity to make pamphlets on 
jobs generally available in the early days of 
a Опи. It may result in jobs being done 
because they are showy, rather than becausc 
they have been prompted by a pain in the 
mind about some human need. 

The Jobmaster can do much to keep the 
right view of jobs before a Unit and to ensure 
that the available manpower is wisely used. 
Clearly then, he must be carefully chosen. He 
should be sensitive to human needs and ready 
to spend time acquainting himself with the 
social service resources in the neighbourhood. 
He should have good judgment and be able to 
make real contact with people within and 
outside the Movement. A sense of humour 
is a necessary qualification for the Jobmaster. 
It is ап advantage if he can express himself 
in speech, since he must be able to fire others 
with his own enthusiasms. 


The Jobbie’s Approach 


What ought to be the Jobbie’s approach to 
his work? He ought, by his life and example, 
to help the Unit to see that a belief in the 
Fatherhood of God carries with it a respon- 
sibility towards those of His children who are 
in need. A member of Toc Н is a friend of 
all, beginning with those in his own house- 


hold. He will be especially interested in the 
neighbourhood in which he lives. A good 
Jobmaster ought to be troubled if the sense 
of civic responsibility in the community is 
weak. Knowing that local and national 
government provide the machinery by which 
living conditions can be improved, he will 
influence members to use their votes to ex- 
press their Christian purpose. There can be 
little doubt that, as members come to under- 
stand their civic responsibilities, increasing 
numbers of them will offer themselves or be 
chosen by their fellows as candidates in local 
and national elections. Therefore the Job- 
master must have a sense of responsibility 
about the outlook the members of his team 
have upon their duues as citizens. At election 
times and during any periods of national 
stress, the Family life of a Unit ought to be 
such that differences amongst the members 
tend to enrich it rather than strain it. In this 
way a Unit can have a steadying influence 
upon the community. 

A good Jobmaster will know what social 
services are available in the community and 
which of them are under-staffed. He will 
know also what gaps there are in the social 
services and will inspire his team to make 
more and yet more people aware of these gaps 
until something is done by the community to 
fill them. As men work together for others 
they come to know each other better. The 
Jobmaster, therefore, can promote a deepened 
Family spirit by arranging for men of differ- 
ent types to work together. 

In every neighbourhood there are those 
who have few contacts outside their families 
save with those who bring to them gifts of 
money or of goods. Tht Jobmaster will try 
to find ways of bringing into the lives of such 
people friendship which does not come to 
them bringing gifts. The greatest contribu- 
tion any man has to make is friendship. If 
practical help has to be given, it is better far 
that a Jobbie should arrange that people out- 
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side the Unit give it, if by so doing the way 
can be kept clear for a normal, friendly re- 
lationship with those who are in need. 

It is high time that Toc H made available 
for Churches the expericnce which it has 
gained. The Jobmaster ought, therefore, to 
make friendly contact with the Ministers of 
Religion in his neighbourhood. Churches 
are anxious to be of use in community service 
but there is seldom a direct route from the 
Church to work outside the Church. There 
are many adherents to Churches who sit un- 
easily to Services or to what is generally 
called “ Church work," who would be im- 
mensely useful in some form of social service. 
A Toc H Jobmaster, if he establishes right 
connections with Ministers of Religion, ought 
to be able to help them to direct such people 
into suitable forms of social service. They 
would then be as surely engaged in church 
work as if they were teaching a Sunday 
School class. 

The Jobmaster ought also to be ready to 
seek workers in unusual places. Some of the 
“ regulars " at the “ local " would be glad to 
be of use to their fellows. Members of Sports 
Clubs are sometimes ready to make their skill 
available for others. Teaching boys to box 
has led some men to a deeper interest in their 
pupils. 

When times become more normal, there 
will doubtless be opportunities for Jobmasters 
to mect in conference. At a later stage the 
experience garnered by the exchanging of 
ideas will be made more generally available 
in pamphlet form. My own feeling is that 
the desire to be constructive will cause Units 
to be unwilling to spend all their energies on 


YOUTH AND 


The Ministry of Education's Youth Ad- 
visorv Council, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. F. Wolfenden, C.B.E., Headmaster of 
Shrewsbury School, has recently produced its 
second report—The Purpose and Content of 
the Youth Seruice (Published July, 1945. Ob- 
tainable from H.M. Stationery Office. Price 
4d.) Amongst much that is of interest and 
importance, the paragraphs dealing with the 
question of leadership deserve the special con- 
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stretcher-bearing jobs, necessary though these 
undoubtedly arc. 


A Corporate Job 


One Unit recently was shocked by the 
housing scheme prepared by their Local 
Authorities. The plans made little or no pro- 
vision for the development of a healthy com- 
munity life. The need for open spaces, 
facilities for recreation and other amenities 
were ignored. The Unit studicd the prob- 
lem, consulted architects and surveyors and 
roused a real concern in the minds of many 
other residents. As a result, a fresh scheme 
was prepared, remedving the deficiences of 
the official plan. This scheme was eventu- 
ally submitted to the Local Authorities and 
accepted by them in place of their own 
scheme. This was a magnificent example of 
a Тос Н corporate job. The Unit was sensi- 
tive to the omissions {rom the original scheme. 
As a result of study and consultation with 
experts, action was token; public opinion was 
roused and the community tackled the job. 
In a few months’ time the residents will prob- 
ably have forgotten that Toc H had any part 
in the successtul campaign--but what of that? 
The job was done and better conditions for 
future generations will result. ‘There will be 
many such opportunities for keen, far-sighted 
Jobmasters during the next few years. 

One final suggestion I would make. The 
Jobmaster should always be on guard against 
giving the impression of carrving the world 
on his shoulders. "There are Jobmasters who 
take themselves so very seriously. It is a dis- 
quieting sign if a Jobmaster never finds life 
and himself amusing. H.L. 


LEADERSHIP 


sideration of Toc H members. Here is an ex- 


tract which may serve to whet the appetite: 

“ The day-to-day job of running a club or youth 
centre makes many demands on those who under- 
take it. These are the people who are now gener- 
ally known as youth leaders. This is not a title 
we like, but it is by now firmly established, and 
we cannot agree on a better one. What we do 
wholly reject is any theory of leadership which 
pre-supposes that апу leader is omnipotent and 
irremovable. A further objection to the use of 
the word ‘leader’ is that it may tend to create 
and perpetuate a situation in which one half of 


the youth relationship is regarded as permanently 

the leader,’ while the other half is regatded as 
permanently ‘the led’; and this is alien to oar 
conception of the relationship. 

The responsibilities of the leader's position are 
very heavy, and we are convinced that the Yonth 
Service can be satisfied with nothing but the best. 
It is not within the terms of our reference to dis- 
cuss tlie recruitment or training of youth leaders, 
and the McNair Committee has recently reported 
on this whole question. Nor would we presume 
to set out any recipe for the production of a 
youth leader--there mrast be a blend of idealism 
with realism and of experiment with stability ; 
above all, there must be enthusiasm and patience 
with a devoted and wholehearted belief in the im- 
portance of the job. But among the qualities we 
should hope to see a youth leader, in our under- 
standing of the term, possess are:—(i) a 
balanced personality; (ii) personal interests out- 
side the ‘ Youth ' world; (iii) an appreciation of 
the true natare of the relationship between him- 
self and his group; (iv) the tact to encourage his 
followers to grow out of his own leadership; (v) 
the willingness and ability to take his proper part 
in the life of the adult community outside his 
own and all othe youth organisations; (vi) a 
willingness to s knowledge that a certain tech- 
nique may become out-worn and the courage to 
discard it when it is. 

We are further agreed that the saccess and 
efficency of a person who possesses these quali- 
ties would be enhanced by appropriate training, 
both particular and general. Training courses of 
themselves will not create leaders, for the essen- 
tial thing is the personality of the individual; 
but training will always improve tlie quality and 
effectiveness of even the most naturally gifted 


person. We believe, in spite of exceptions which 
might seem to indicate the opposite, that it is 
usually desirable to have an adult in the back- 
groand of any youth group, if only to act as an 
impartial referee or as a personal guarantee of 
some continuity. But his success will be judged 
the greater the less he is required to intervene— 
and this is the crux of our objection to the word 
‘leader '."' 

This conception of youth leadership is wel- 
come indeed. For too long the phrase has 
tended to bring to mind the picture of a de- 
layed adolescent with a whistle in his mouth, 
pathetically trying to be a boy d boys. 
The importance of a youth leader having 
“ personal interests outside the ‘ Youth 
World' and possessing the willingness and 
ability to take his proper part in the life of 
the adult community ” badly needs stressing. 

Much else in the Report, particularly the 
section dealing with religion, is worthy of 
consideration and discussion. 

I should also like to commend to the at- 
tention of Toc H members concerned with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency an ex- 
cellent survey of the subject called Young 
People in Trouble by Sir Robert Mayer (Pub- 
lished by Victor Gollanz Ltd. Price 2/6). 


A.G.C. 


THREE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A Coming B.E.L.R. A. Meeting 

In connection with their 21st Anniversary 
Campaign, B.E.L.R.A. are arranging a 
large Popular Mecting at Central Hall, 
Westminster, on Tuesday cvening, Novem- 
ber 27. Although the meeting will be open 
to the general public, it is primarily aimed 
at providing an opportunity for both sides of 
the Toc H family to hear about the progress 
of the work to which it has committed itself. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has prom- 
ised to take the chair and a first-rate panel of 
speakers is assured. Admission will be free 
but by ticket, obtainable from the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, 167, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.1. Secretaries are 
asked to make the date known to their mem- 
bers, as it is hoped that units within reach 
will want to be well represented. 


Two Revivals 


Toc Н Ruccer, once well-known, is com- 
ing to life again. The Twickenham Club 
has promised a game every Saturday to Toc 
H players and to let a full team, when 
formed, play under its auspices until it gets 
established on its own. The Secretary pro 
tem is Jack Wadsworth, The Brothers’ 
House, 119, Kennington Park Road, S.E.11 
(Rel. 1005). Offers to give, loan or sell jer- 
seys and other kit will be welcome. 

Tue Тос Н Stamp Crus cannot yet be re- 
started, but, now that no licence is needed for 
stamps from overseas, Charles Wake, its 
late Secretary (142, St. Margarets Road, Edg- 
ware, Mx.) is ready to receive, clean, sort and 
sell stamps for the benefit of Toc H funds, 
if members at home and overseas will send 
them. 
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TOC H WITH 


HE occupation of Germany, just begun, 

is likely to last for a long time. Some of 
us believe that it ought to be maintained in 
some form for two generations—fifty years— 
if Germany is to have a chance to unlearn 
the fatal philosophy of “ might is right " she 
inherited from her violent Pd treacherous 
national hero, Frederick the Great, two hun- 
dred years ago and has pursued pretty con- 
sistently since. If we forget once again the 
plain lessons of the recent and more distant 
past and tire too soon of our onerous duty to 
mankind— But this is not thc place to pur- 
suc a vital and, at the moment, familiar ar- 
gument. Those who want to see it stated 
most cogentlv cannot do better than read 
Leopold Schwarzschild's Primer of the 
Coming World (Hamish Hamilton, 1944). 
This is not ' Vansittartism ' but inescapable 
common sense. 

That which concerns us here is what part 
Toc H can, and ought, to play in occupied 
Germany, whether the occupation be pain- 
fully long or fatally short. The conditions 
under which British troops began their duty 
there were bound to be full of difficulties 
and discomforts. Already they have under- 
gone many changes for the better. But win- 
ter draws on, a winter fearfully dreaded by 
the whole of stricken Europe, dark days of 
certain suffering and perhaps of widespread 
unrest. It may be that even in the hard mid- 
winters of the War we never yearned more 
for Spring than we shall be doing in the 
coming months. In these circumstances it 
is not going to be casy for our troops, whether 
the veterans longing to be home or the new 
conscripts going out, to escape being 
* browned-off.' Any comfort and, still more, 
friendship, which Toc H can offer them in 
its Clubs and Circles will be more than worth 
while: it will be a duty we owe them. 

Qur means 

In any case the prospects of long-term Toc 
Н work with the armies of occupation, 
whether in Europe or the Far East, give 
furiously to think. At the outset we have 
to realise that its commitments on the scale 
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THE B.A.O.R. 


that could well be used and are likely to be 
asked for by the authorities, are beyond our 
powers—in money or men. While the fight- 
ing was on, the War Services Fund was able 
to carry us to every battle-front. Now that 
peace has broken out—*‘‘ with its accustomed 
severity," the cynic may say—the Post-war 
Services Fund (for it has changed its name) 
is scarcely likely to meet a response on the 
same scale. People have carned money in 
war-time and spent it freely, often in giving 
sacrificially to help fighting men and to re- 
lieve distress. Now people will have other 
pressing needs tor their money, the men (we 
all hope) will no longer be fighting anywhere, 
the distress will be seen at last in its naked 
immensity on all hands. 1f the money we 
shall need is likely harder to come by, 
so may well be the man-power. The contri- 
bution both of volunteers and paid staff to 
our Services work curing the war has been 
splendid—and let us never forget that, 
especially at home, the women workers have 
far outnumbered the men. But, even so, 
throughout the war it has been shortage of 
personnel and not of funds which has set the 
limit on our work; at no time have enough 
men—of the kind we necd—been available 
to meet the demand. Now, with men and 
women called on every hand to the rebuild- 
ing of peace-time life, the case is not likely to 
be easier. Plainly we must cut our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth. 


fó be 


Our way 

It is too early to predict the development 
ot Toc H work in occupied Europe. What 
is to be its policy? At present the tendency 
is to set a careful limit to the number of Ser- 
vices Clubs we open, but no limit to the 
method of forming Services Circles where 
men can learn to practice Toc H. There 
are other organisations in the field with longer 
experience and larger resources than our- 
selves for running Clubs and certainly can- 
teens, and they are busily tackling this essen- 
tial work. Toc H, by its history and its way 
of thinking, is better fitted to work in an- 
other way—the building up of little teams of 


men who will share their faith and work to- 
gether, the ‘ family life’ as we have tried to 
practise it for thirty years. This does not 
involve a great scri¢s of extensive premises 
or any elaborate organisation: it does call 
for true leadership on the part of a few and 
a real desire to understand the purpose of 
Toc H on the part of the many. Most mem- 
bers, we are certain, will agree that Toc H 
can best serve the men of the B.A.O.R. if it 
does so in characteristic Toc H ways. 

And now, what about the present and the 
work already donc? The picture of Toc H 
settling down with the British Army of the 
Rhine begins to emerge, thanks mainly to 
the pen of Les Wheatley, who left the 
staff at Headquarters carly in the War for the 
Oxford Services Club, until he was called up 
for the Army, from which he has now been 
released to work with us again—this ume in 
Germany. He sends home an impression of 
five of our Clubs over there which he had 
recently visited with Padre Paul Webb (As- 
sistant Cominissioncr), and news from half 
a dozen Circles. contained in No. т (Sep- 
tember) of The Web, the cvclostyled news 
sheet of Toc H with the B.A.O.R. As he 
is Circles Secretary in Germany and Editor 
of The Web, he is in a strong position! 


Services Clubs 


ыш. „ІХ 


Berlin (Spandau). 


—À9 


In the early days, at the time when British 
troops first marched into Berlin, there was some 
uncertainty in the prospect of securing entry into 
the City. If by chance one reached the City, 
there seemcd to be an even greater uncertainty 
in getting out again. Now, provided the speci- 
fied roate and conditions are strictly followed, 
one enters without let or hindrance. The de- 
marcation line between the British and Russian 
Zones crosses the Autobahn some 190 miles west 
of Berlin. From this point, the route of the 
* Desert Rats ” is followed right into the British 
Sector, passing en route the U.S. Sector. The 
first notable building one passes is that of Deutsch- 
landsender, whose notorious mouthpiece now 
meditates in London under sentence of death on a 
charge of treason. From here to Adolf Hitler 
Platz, situated at one end of the main avenue 
which cuts a path throagh the centre of this once 
great city and which includes in its length Unter 
den Linden, is but a short stretch. A run of 
about 8 miles fetches up in Spandau where Тос Н 
has set up shop. On the edge of a wood some 500 
yards from the шаіп road a notice in Russian 
and a signboard showing the Тос Н Lamp an- 
nounces that Julius Loebel's Restaurant is now 
in the hands of Toc Н. Here a beer garden is 
laid out, Julien Denys, '* Jimmy " James, Albert 
Crick, and Paul Sanderson being the present 
proprietors. A skittle alley, a large concert hall 
with stage, and an indoor cafe, together with 
feeding and, for part of the staff, sleeping quar- 
ters complete the buildings. It cannot be des- 
cribed as ideal for the purpose but every advan- 
tage must be taken of it while the good weather 
lasts. With the advent of dirty weather, 
promised by all to arrive in October, the example 
of its late owner will probably be followed and 
the building vacated for more saitable, climate- 
resisting premises. Back on the main road half 
a mile away, two members of the staff are in- 
stalled in a house. This house is not big enough 
to include a canteen and it is intended to use it 
purely for Toc H activities which, with a canteen 
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housed in another building nearby, will complete 
the Berlin set-up. The first meeting of a Toc H 
Circle was held in the House on Augast 8 when 
Padre Paul Webb spoke to about a dozen fellows 
on Toc H. Since then it bas appointed its Chair- 
man and Correspondent aud bids fair to become 
well-established. 


Hannover. 

In one of the few habitable buildings in the 
centre of this much bombed citv, in the Central 
Hotel opposite the main railway station, Toc H 
fights to satisfy the needs of a swarming popu- 
lation of troops of every description. The 
‘Colonel’ (Lt.-Col. Crosse), Gillie Gray, Jose Pete 
and Kathleen Worster hold the fort most nobly. 
Half the hotel blends with the ruins around, but 
sufficient of four floors has been left to provide 
living qaarters for the Toc H Staff, a Polish do- 
mestic staff, various bits of the Army and rooms 
to spare as quiet rooms, writing rooms, etc. Be- 
ing on the doorstep of a railway station, with a 
R.H.U. some 3 miles away, a nightly feature of 
the Club is the diplomatic handling of the waifs 
and stravs of the Army seeking rest, food and 
selter. Much human and humorous material is 
provided by this feature along with the trials and 
tribulations of the Polish staff. The local Toc H 
Circle meets every Wednesday in its own room 
There is every prospect of the spread of Toc H 
in the units and formations around Hannover. 
At Celle, 30 miles away, a strong Circle meets in 
the Charch of Scotland canteen. 


Góttingen. 

To the south from Hannover, a pleasant drive 
through 60 miles of rolling countryside and for- 
ests brings one near to the Hartz Mountains and 
to the old university town of Góttingen. Here 
Harvey Moreland and Elsie Perkins and the local 
Circle exercise their sway in the Casino, which 
must formerly have been a very pleasant res- 
taurant and club. The formation stationed in 
and around the town has adopted the Club as its 
own and very happy relations and co-operation 
exist with the Атту authorities. A lively Circle 
meets in the Club and has already afforded relief 
to the staff by its assistance in the canteen. 
Fencing and boxing classes are a featare of the 
club and a dark room is provided for the enthu- 
siastic photographers. That it is a real centre 
for the troops is evidenced by the fact of the 
numerous callers—officers and men—who keep 
popping in at all hours for a chat and the friendly 
cun. One day the Warden developed toothache. 
A visit to a Field Dressing Station resulted in 
much relief and a meeting with four Toc Н mem- 
bers. An interest in the Warden's tooth led to 
help in the Warden's Club. These four are now 
pulling their weight in the Circle at Celle to 
which place they have moved. 


Fallingbostel 

Those members of Toc H who know Warden 
Manor wil know that а Clab in the hands of 
Vic and Bill Martin cannot be otherwise than a 
real centre of friendship. With Nancy Oakey as 
the third member of the team, the hearts of the 
troops in this pretty village, some 45 miles north 
of Hannover, have been won. Surrounded by 
pine forests and isolation, the Club is serving as 
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a real home to men. A guest house of just the 
right size and lay-out, it comes as near as makes 
no odds to the ideal of a Тос H House. Oddly 
enough, the first meeting held in the Club was 
somewhat different from expectations. A gruff- 
voiced demand from three soldiers for the use of 
a room for an important meeting was met. A 
casaal visit later discovered the soldiers seated 
round a pile of cakes and earnestly discussing 
Communism! — Vic's enthusiasm for the ‘ Iron 
Way’ has resulted in the formation of a Railway 
Club. The Circle has already got started, with 
the blessing of the military authorities, ou a job. 
Seventy evacuee children from various parts of 
Germany continue to be cared for in the village, 
and the members are giving their time and 
energy to laying out a playground and decorating 
their playroom. Trriendiy relations exist between 
the villagers and Тос 11, and the experiment with 
the children may well lay the foandations for a 
better future. Army Welfare requested a Club 
at Fallingbostel and Тос H was given the job, 
but when the first of onr team arrived the build- 
ing selected was found to be occupied already 
by soldiers. So keen was the Colonel of the unit 
and the Town Major to get the Toc H Club started 
that when the building was vacated a few days 
later, other soldiers who were to occapy it were 
directed elsewhere and the building handed to 
Toc H on the grounds that it was a ‘No. 1 
Priority.’ 


Bad Salzuflen. 


A few miles off the ' east to west’ Autobahn, 
near to the very heart of Germany, lies the plea- 
sant country town of Rad Salzuflen, formerly a 
convalescent resort for German officers. At the 
cross-roads of the busiest streets in the centre 
of town, Cafe Rheingold has been transformed 
into a Toc H Club. With a large cafe upstairs 
and a lounge and games room downstairs, great 
use is made of it by the troops and invariably in 
the evenings one finds a queue down the stuirs 
and trailing well oat in to the street. Harry 
Ashton, Nancy Woodrow and Lilian Hackney 
comprise the team here. Here also are the H.Q. 
of C.V.W.W. and all its component bodies of 
which Toc Н is one. Аз in all Clubs, with the 
exception of Hannover, Germans comprise the 
domestic staff. Tf they are not all as competent 
as one could desire, there is usually little to 
complain of in their enthusiasm for work. Some 
of their eagerness may be due to the opportunity 
of working with the ''Inglische " who are not 
such hard taskmasters as they feared at first. 
Be that as it may, it fails entirely to account for 
their desire to work well beyond their legal honrs 
without hope of reward. Many instances could 
be given of a conscientio.asness, аз well as a per- 
sonal affection for members of our staff, which no 
question of ulterior motive satisfactorily explains 
awav. To teach tolerance, tolerance must be 
exercised, and with firmness and justice the way 
ahead seems clear. 

Some account of the Services Club at 


Lübbecke, in Westphalia, where Alec Maun. 
late of St. Stephen's Club, is in charge, was 
given in last month's JounNar. We are now 


able to add a picture of the pleasant build- 
ing, a typical German country hotel, which 
it occupies. ‘There are still a couple more 
Clubs in Germany--the latest is at Herne— 
of which we have no account so far. 


Circles 


The Circle, as readers know, is a new form 
of Toc H organisation, a spontancous growth 
of the war, which appeared in its primitive 
form on board troopships bound for the 
Middle East in the days of the long Cape 
voyage. Goinp ashore and scattering to their 
respective units, these men carried the idea 
with them into the Western Desert, across 
to Italy and Greece, up through France, into 
Germany. The Circles in North Africa at 
one time numbered over a couple of hundred, 
and the final total in Europe may grow to 
be large. Usually a very small proportion of 
the men meeting regularly in a Circle are full 
members of Toc H—often only one or two, 
occasionally none at all. But the best of 
them are true Toc H teams, learning the 
ways of fellowship and finding opportunities 
of service. The true fruits of the Circles can 
only be judged when these men come home 
and depend very greatly on our ability to 
garner them. 

Naturally each Club in Germany is the 
mecting-place of a Circle of men stationed 
in or near the town where it operates. Other 


Circles, meeting where they can, among 
units stationed all over the British zone of 
occupation, may be expected to start up and 
some, no doubt, exist already. The Circles 
Secretary at Headquarters, B.A.O.R., is in 
for a busy time. 


The first number of The Web news-sheet 
devotes half its space to reports from the cor- 
respondents of the Circles. There is, of 
course, a strong family likeness in their news 
and their enthusiasm. Неге are а few out- 
standing points: 


Berlin (Karlslust, Hagenfelde, Spandau. Meet- 
ings on Thursdays, 8 p.m.) has eight Toc Н mem- 
bers on its books and three or four prospective 
members already; their meetings average ten. 
‘The main job is helping in the canteen of the 
Services Club, but they are forming a roster of 
their members to act as hosts there in the even- 
ings—a good early tradition of Toc H Marks at 
home. They are also building '1p a list of blood 
donors for the local General Hospital. 


Celle (Church of Scotland Canteen. Thurs- 
days, 7.30) has already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the Gottingen Club, for four soldiers 
who had helped to get the Club going, moved to 
Celle and lost no time in founding a Circle. On 
the night that Paul Webb and Les Wheatley 
visited them “ Ken Ford, a member from Knares- 
borough, now serving with the Quaker Army 
Unit, told with simplicity and sincerity of his own 
convictions about Toc Н." 

Fallingbostel (Gasthof Koning. Tuesdays, 
7.80) : The Circle, after foar weeks of recruiting, 
started on the work for evacuee children, mostly 
orphans under six years of age, which has been 
reported in connection with the Club. — '' The 
Circle heard that there had been several accidents 
among the children and during a discussion de- 
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cided that a playground was needed. Swings 
have been made and a sandpit; see-saws, etc. ате 
included in the scheme. We would like to ap- 
peal for help in supplying some toys for the 
nursery—there are only three toys between fifty 
children." (A load then arrived from Brussels.) 

Gottingen (Casino, Stadtpark. Wednesdays, 8) 
came into being on July 18. It has had talks on 
many subjects and makes a special point of in- 
viting speakers from our allies. 

Hannover (Central Hotel. Wednesdays, 8) is 
still '* in'its infancy " but has made a good start 
with six or seven Toc Н members. 

Liibbecke (Wednesdays, 8) held eight meetings 
in the first nine weeks Toc H was there and ac- 
tually started before the Club canteen was open. 
An interesting feature is the start of Toc H 
(Women's Section), with five present at the first 
meeting. The women ran a Circle's whist drive 
which raised /8 for Toc H work in the Far East. 


Looking to the Future 


This is a chronicle, you may say, of small 
events, but maybc they fit into a much larger 
picture. If our troops in the British Army 
of the Rhine come to sec their service as no 
more than a period of dull garrison duty in 
a beaten foreign land, their job will be weary 
and unrewarding indeed. Many of us who 
were on thc Rhine in 1918-19 felt that, at all 
events in the early stages of the occupation, 
the British soldier was the best representa- 
tive of fairthinking and right conduct we 
could have sent into a defeated country. 
Once again the British soldier has the oppor- 
tunity of being his country's ambassador—the 
upholder not only of a code of behaviour but 
the teacher of ideas of freedom and justice 
where they are most needed. His service in 
Germany will not be a wasted time if he 
takes a well-informed view of it and sees 
himself in any degree as an agent in the re- 


building of a better future for shattered 
Europe. 

Les Wheatley ends the first number of his 
news-sheet with a short article, entitled “Is 
it for us?" Here is an extract from it: 


“ We find ourselves in circumstances, probably 
unparalleled in history, which have placed in 
our hands a people—stricken, bewildered, dazed 
—to be led back to a sane, tolerant and balanced 
life. If we fail to accept the challenge implied, 
we shall retard the progress of what we believe 
in and lose our national soul into the bargain. 

Amongst all the plans, blueprints, orders, the 
most important factor is the individual in whose 
hands lies the responsibility of implementing 
them. The mass of the German nation is a hard 
fact. They are part of the world and as such 
must be brought back into the main stream of 
life again. It is no question of a few short years 
of re-education and readjustment, then all will 
be well. There is the work of a life-time, of 
many life-times, ahead, if we are to pass down 
to posterity a permanent remedy of the present 
chaos, And posterity—to bring it home with 


strong emphasis—means our children and our 
children's children, ind not only ours but the 
children of all nations, the coming generations 
of all peoples. It is for their heritage we must 
strive and saffer. Tf it be otherwise, we stand 
in mertal danger of losing oar claim to have won 
the war by losing the p 

Here, then, is our ‘ blueprint '—to realise 


fully and cousciously our own personal respon- 
sibility in the enormons and adventurous task of 
bringing back a mighty nation to the paths of 
tolerance and sympathy. It is a task in which 
Toc Ii, with its high regard for the value of the 
individual, can make its contribution." 


What that contribution is to be depends 
surely on our ability to think fairly (and 
that means neither harshly nor sentiment- 
ally), on our vision of God's Kingdom 
awaiting the builder's hand and on our faith 
that He can show us how to help build it 
bravelv. B.B. 


Stop-press Írom the Far East 


Cable received from Alan Cowling, Far East Commissioner, in late September: “ Toc H 
Teams firmly established on Prisoner of War work at Bangkok, Singapore, Rangoon, Cal- 
cutta, Bangalore. Have accepted permanent commitments with Occupation forces all 


countries and islands east of India." 


Toc H Pub! ications 


Asleep or Awake?, four Journat articles by Barclay Baron, reprinted as а 36-page book- 
let, is now on sale, price 6d. The limited supply of the Toc H Diary for 1946 is already 
sold out, and it is regretted that no further orders can be taken. 
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